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The Care and Feeding of Executives 


Atvin E. Dopp 


It is encouraging to note, from the 
evidence on all sides, the healthy spirit 
of self-criticism with which many com- 
panies are approaching their postwar 
planning problems. Among the areas 
of managerial renovation that one hears 
mentioned are: factory costs and meth- 
ods, costs of distribution, revision and 
rebuilding of personnel administration, 
reduction of overhead, improved train- 
ing procedures, more “scientific” selec- 
tion of employees, etc. 


NO. 1 BLIND SPOT 

But while a few progressive indi- 
viduals, some in the “student” fringe, 
talk about the necessity for more care- 
ful selection, training, compensation, 
and rating of executives, companies for 
the most part seem to be ignoring the 
problem. It continues, as it always has 


been, the No. 1 blind spot-in manage- - 


ment’s thinking, the obvious reason, 
possibly, being that the executives com- 
prising “management” are committing 
the very human error of failing to real- 
ize that they can be ‘out of step some- 
times just as much as anyone else. 

In hiring rank-and-file workers, num- 
erous companies have devised or pur- 
chased elaborate tests to determine all 
sorts of things about prospective em- 
ployees—their I.Q.’s, their work apti- 
tudes, and in some instances even their 
temperamental propensities. A psy- 
chologist or a psychiatrist “processes” 
reach employee, and before the worker 
is finally hired the company knows all 
about him—his capabilities, his train- 
ing possibilities, etc. 

But, as sad experience has shown, all 
these careful procedures go for naught, 





and the “ideal” employee becomes 
something else if he is placed under 
the wrong kind of supervisor; and the 
right kind of supervisor becomes some- 
thing else also if he, in turn, is placed 
under the wrong kind of executive. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S SUPERVISOR 

During some recent investigations 
that-the AMA is ‘making for its-forth- 
coming study of supervisory relations 
in industry, an authority with whom 
we discussed the problem remarked: 
“The biggest factor in determining what 
kind of foremen you will have is the 
type of superior to whom the foremen 
report.” Ponder that long enough, con- 
sider it in relation to the executives in 
the reaches of middle and top manage- 
ment and the people they supervise, and 
you may get the answer to a large num- 
ber-of management problems. 

This statement is not intended as an 
indictment of all management’s execu- 
tives, but is offered for consideration 
now because of the juncture at which in- 
dustry stands with respect to the termi- 
nation of a war economy and the 
beginning of a competitive one. Cer- 
tainly, at some time in the future there 
is going to be a migration of execu- 
tives back to industry—from the armed 
forces, from government, from war- 
created enterprises. Executive hiring 
and personnel changes are about to be- 
come extremely common. When that 
happens, it will be an important day 
for American industry, for the future 
of thousands of businesses will depend 
on the selections. Why not proceed in 
making them with even greater care 


(Continued on page 3) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Over-all business activity continues 
its slow. decline, andthe recession -is 
due more to actual shortage of man- 
power than to cutbacks. 

War Manpower Commission prog- 
nosticators are not too sanguine about 
“evaporation” of excess workers from 
the labor force after VE-Day, but the 
plain fact is that evaporation is taking 
place right now. A total of 1,800,000 
persons withdrew from the job market 
between July and September, without 
any increase in total unemployment or 
total numbers in the armed forces. Un- 
employment in the same period actually 
dropped 200,000, as a matter of fact, 
and the armed forces had reached 
scheduled strength by July. 

War production, while not quite up 
to advance schedules is adequate in 
most fields, but in a few lines—new 
programs or those which have been 
stepped up sharply—there is real pres- 
sure for increased output. 
cludes any easing of the squeeze on 


This pre- 


“eivilian industry for the present. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 

A tabulation of the reports of 300 
industrial companies, made by the Na- 
tional City Bank, shows that combined 
net earnings in the first nine months 
of. 1944 reached a total 6 per cent 
higher than the figure for the cor- 
responding period last year. Return 
on capital was at an annual rate of 
8.8 per cent, compared with 8.6 per cent 
last year. 

A large part of the total gain, how+ 
ever, was due to the larger-than-average 
increase chalked up by 13 petroleum 
companies included in the list. Exclud- 
ing this group, net income rose only 2 
per cent. Moreover, some 160 of the 
300 firms showed decreases. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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PRODUCTION 

The slight upturn in manufacturing 
activity which was evident in August 
was not sustained in September, and for 
the fifth successive month the rate fell 
below that achieved a year ago. 

Steel production averaged 93.4 per 
cent of capacity, or somewhat below the 
August figure of 94.1 per cent. Large 
declines were recorded also in output 
of aluminum and magnesium. Crude 
petroleum production, however, con- 
tinued to rise, while little change ap- 
peared in the output of coal and other 
minerals. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Business Week predicts that point 
values will go back on meats dropped 
from the ration list in September; or, 
if this is not the case, that the ration 
value of butter will be jumped again— 
to 24 points this time. Butter supplies 
for civilians are now down to about 
two-thirds of the 1935-39 average. 

Department store sales continue to 
register figures well above those for last 
year. In the first half of October the 
gain was 16 per cent, reflecting early 
Christmas buying for overseas gifts. 


CONSTRUCTION 

An optimistic figure comes from the 
National Housing Agency, which esti- 
mates that 12,600,000 new non-farm 
homes and apartment units will be 
needed in the first ten postwar years. 

Construction expenditures for the 
first nine months of 1944 totaled 
$3,198,000,000, compared to $6,620,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period 
last year. 

COMMODITY PRICES 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of wholesale prices showed no change 
in September (preliminary figure) from 
August, when it stood at 103.9 (1926= 
100). Weekly indexes reveal that the 
stability continued during the first part 
of October. 

Prices of grains and some other farm 
products rose in October from the 
September levels. Steel scrap and non- 
ferrous metals, on the other hand, 
dropped to points well below the ceil- 
ings—the former to the lowest figures 
since August. 1939. 
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OFFICE UNIONS 


It would be unwise to underestimate 
the programs of the office employees’ 
unions or the abilities of their leaders, 
according to Louis Stark, Washington 
Bureau, the New York Times. 

Speaking at the Office Management 
Conference, October 17-18, in New 
York City, Mr. Stark said: 

“Zealous in the pursuit of their objec- 
tives, the office employees’ unions use 
modern methods of graphic and visual 
propaganda, promote discussions, fo- 
rum meetings, and conferences. 

“The depression of the ’30’s diverted 
many young men and women of high 
school and college education into the 
trade unions. They are now prominent 
in the leadership, and the office workers 
have a goodly number of these advan- 
taged individuals. They are not overly 
discouraged by hardships, long hours, 
and meager pay, for many of them feel 
that their present work is in the nature 
of a crusade to help improve the lot of 
large masses of their fellows. At the 
bargaining table many of them evidence 
insight, capability, and shrewdness.” 


HELPING POSTWAR RE-MIGRATION 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, which 
has enlisted recruits from all over the 
country to man its war-expanded plants, 
intends to make a similar effort, post- 
war, to get excess workers back into 
areas where industry can absorb them 
quickly. 

The program, which the company 
calls “Employment in Reverse,” was 
outlined by Dwight L. Palmer, Manager 
of Industrial Relations Research, at the 
Industrial Relations Conference, Sep- 
tember 27-29 in New York City. 

Facilities of the U. S. Employment 
Service will be utilized, of course, as 
they were in the recruitment period. In 
addition, the company hopes to have its 
own list of employment opportunities, 
and toward that end is now contacting 
ermmployers who plan to increase the 
scope of their activities in the postwar 
period. It is, moreover, getting specific 
requisitions from them for specific types 
of workers which Lockheed will be 
equipped to supply. 

“The employment in reverse pro- 
gram,” Mr. Palmer said, “will not solve 
our [layoff] problem, but it will go a 
long way toward meeting a good por- 
tion of it.” 

A program of planned re-migration 
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was favored also by William Haber, 


Director of Planning, War Manpower @ 


Commission. “It would be most unfor- 
tunate,” he said, “if the cessation of 
war in Europe or in the Far East led to 
a needless movement across the country. 
The U. S. Employment Service hopes to 
put into every one of its 1,500 local 
offices a detailed analysis of employ- 
ment situation in the most important 
American communities. We wish we 
could get every worker who is thinking 
of migrating to contact the local 
U.S.E.S. before he gets on a train.” 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Possibility that two types of griev- 
ances might be specified in the union 
contract was suggested at the clinic on 
contract clauses, which was a feature of 
the Industrial Relations Conference. 

Only grievances growing out of inter- 
pretation of the contract, it was agreed, 
should go to arbitration, but it may be 
well, as a matter of good employee rela- 
tions, to offer some outlet for “griev- 
ances” more broadly defined. This can 
sometimes be accomplished, it was 
pointed out, by providing that employees 
may take complaints not related to the 
contract to top management (but not to 
arbitration) through the first two or 
three steps of the regular grievance pro- 
cedure. * 





DON’T USE A PREPOSITION 

TO END A SENTENCE WITH 

Milton Hall, Chief, Training 
Division, Social Security Board, 
told this story at the Office Man- 
agement Conference: 

A division head in a certain 
company sent a document to the 
legal department for review. The 
lawyers kept it for some time, 
then returned it with a memoran- 
dum which completely ignored the 
legal problems involved in favor 
of detailed criticism of the gram- 
mar and syntax—even pointing 
‘out that one sentence ended with 
a preposition. 

At that the division chief blew 
up, and sent back the reply: 
“When this program was submit- 
ted to the legal department, it was 
to obtain advice on legal matters, 
and not on syntax. As for the 
criticism that one sentence ended 
with a preposition, that is one 
thing up with which we do not in- 
tend to put.” 
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Suggestion Systems for Salesmen 


Recently we asked AMA members 
for information on any suggestion sys- 
tems they might have in effect for their 
salesmen. The request was made be- 
cause there is considerable interest in 
the subject, and we had not, at that 
time, come across a single plan de- 
signed specifically for the sales force. 


ONE COMPANY’S PLAN 
Philip Mosher, Vice President of St. 
Charles Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Ill., writes us as follows: 


We have used a method during the past 
four or five years which has given very 
satisfactory results. 

We hold an annual meeting of all our 
field men and set aside one day during 
this meeting for discussion of the sugges- 
tions they have made. In this way, the pro- 
posals are discussed among the men 
themselves and with company officials. 

We also find that this method incorpo- 
rates suggestions made by dealers’ retail 
salesmen, which are siphoned to us 
through our field men. Since they realize 
that their ideas will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by their fellow salesmen as well 
as by company representatives, they weigh 
every suggestion carefully before they sub- 
mit it. This, perhaps, is one of the rea- 
sons why the percentage of acceptance by 
the company has been higher than aver- 
age, and very good results have been ob- 
tained from many of those suggestions. 


CONTEST METHOD 
Another interesting plan which uses 
many of the techniques usually found 
in factory suggestion systems came 
from Robert E. Stevens, Chief, Sales 
Personnel Division, Jewel Tea Com- 
pany, Inc., Jewel Park, Barrington, Ill. 
This differs, however, from the usual 
plan for factory workers in that it uses 
the campaign or contest method rather 
than a continuous suggestion program. 

Mr. Stevens writes as follows: 


In our plant and office we have a con- 
tinuing suggestion system—a suggestion 
may be submitted at any time. Among 
our salespeople, it has seemed best to 
seek suggestions on a campaign or contest 
basis. We have had two suggestion pro- 
motions this year—the first was from April 
24 through May 20—the second was from 
August 28 through September 23. 

A suggestion contest is first announced 
in our employee publication, the Crusader. 
Suggestion forms are then sent to every 
field employee. We do not wait for them 
to ask for a suggestion form—we see that 
each person has at least one form in his 
possession. 

Suggestions received from our sales 
force are mailed direct to the suggestion 





committee in Barrington, which is made 
up of employees who have had field ex- 
perience and includes no executives. This 
committee considers the suggestions and 
passes them on to the executive or ex- 
ecutives involved with any comments and 
recommendations it may care to make. 
After the executive has considered the 
suggestion, he returns it to the committee. 
If he rejects it, he must give his reasons; 
if he accepts it, he must estimate its value. 

All awards are decided upon by the 
committee, and as long as its budget is not 
exceeded, it has complete freedom from 
any executive control in granting them. 
Even if a suggestion is rejected, it may 
decide to grant an award. 

The committee also corresponds with the 
person who submitted the suggestion. If 
the suggestion was rejected and no award 
made, the committee explains why. If the 
suggestion was accepted, the committee 
notifies the suggester and sends out the 
award. 

While there seem to be fewer oppor- 
tunities for suggestions among our sales- 
people than in our office and plant, we do 
secure a lot of valuable ideas. We also 
get some expressions of opinion about 
products, policies, and procedures which 
are very helpful to us. 


The suggestion forms which were sent 
out by Jewel Tea Company on this 
year’s campaigns probably had quite 
an influence on the success of the plan. 
Called “Suggestions Unlimited” and 
“If I Were Boss,” they explain clearly 
what is wanted and are attractive in for- 
mat and presentation. 

Is Illinois the only state in which sug- 
gestion systems can flourish? Let’s 
hear from some of the other states. 





New Catalogue Issued 
Of AMA Publications 


Enclosed with this number of Man- 
AGEMENT News is a catalogue of recent 
AMA publications, covering the period 
from May, 1943, through August, 1944. 
With the 10-year Management Index, 
which it supplements, the catalogue 
provides an up-to-date listing of AMA 
literature. 

Readers are advised to check through 
the catalogue and to order items which 
they lack while these are still in stock. 
Members of each AMA division will 
find helpful publications under other 
divisional- headings—for example, per- 
sonnel men will note pamphlets of 
interest listed under Production, Office 
Management and Insurance as well as 
under Personnel Management. 
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than is taken in the case of rank-and- 
file people? 

In hiring a new executive or promot- 
ing a man from the ranks (the latter, 
when feasible, being by far the better 
procedure), it is a fallacy for a com- 
pany to assume that simply because a 
man has been an executive in some 
other company he is entitled forever to 
wear the managerial badge; no blue 
blood runs in the veins of any man that 
makes him an executive once and for 
all. He is entitled to that rating only 
when he has passed certain tests. He 
should have a record of good per- 
formance in previous jobs, and in those 
jobs he should have been a producer 
in a manner not essentially different 
from that in which an ordinary em- 
ployee working under a piece-rate or 
incentive system is a good producer. 
The only difference should lie in the 
fact that the executive produces through 
other people, while the incentive worker 
works by himself. 

We hear much about the turnover 
of workers, but has anyone ever com- 
puted what it costs to “turn over” an 
executive—far more than went into his 
training, far more than his salary? It 
costs the company what he did not pro- 
duce during the period in which he was 
on the payroll; and what he did not 
produce in the way of planning, super- 
vision, creation, etc., no one else pro- 
duced. 

There is not space here to discuss 
the best procedures in hiring, develop- 
ing, and rating executives, but an ample 
body of literature is available on the 
subject to anyone really interested. (Of 
recent publications, “The Morale Func- 
tion of the Executive,” by L. H. Kurtz, 
featured originally in PERSONNEL and 
reissued in pamphlet form, is outstand- 
ing.) It is the opinion of this writer, 
however, that such procedures are the 
key to success for many companies; fur- 
ther, it is believed that the whole area of 
the “care and feeding of executives”— 
selection, training, rating and compen- 
sation—is calling for closer study and 
rationalization. America may lead the 
world after the war in the invention 
of new products, but it is going to take 
good executives to lead the companies 
making those products—good men to 
manufacture them, to sell them. 
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Marketing Executives Will Discuss 
Building Postwar Sales Organization 


Three-Day Conference Scheduled for 


January 3, 4, and 5, in New York City 


To assist companies in developing marketing programs for future sales opera- 
tions, the AMA is arranging a conference of unusual interest. to be held in New 
York on January 3, 4, and 5, 1945, at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 


Being arranged under the direction 
of Don G. Mitchell, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., and AMA Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of the Marketing Divi- 
sion, the sessions will cover all the 
major aspects of postwar sales plan- 
ning. The Council in charge has striven 
to present the subject matter in down- 
to-earth, realistic terms. It is a sales 
conference on a “no-glamour, no-pep 
talk” basis. 

While in the past AMA marketing 
conferences have been held only during 
a period of two days, because of the 
importance of sound marketing policies 
as a part of company postwar planning, 
it has been decided to extend the meet- 
ing to three days. This will permit dis- 
cussion of a wide range of topics and 
allow for treatment of individual spe- 
cific sales problems. 

The line-up of speakers and topics 
will be as follows: 

HOW TO SET UP A SALES TRAINING 

PROGRAM=Sterling Mudge of Socony- 

Vacuum and TWI will lead a panel of top 

training experts through this No. 1 sales 

subject. 

TRANSITION AND POSTWAR PRIC- 

ING—Chester Bowles will take an authori- 

tative look at this topic from the immedi- 

ate and long-range viewpoints. 

REORIENTING THE RETURNING VET- 

ERAN TO SALES WORK—Col. William 

C. Menninger of the Army’s Neuro- 

psychiatric Division will present wise coun- 

sel on a looming problem. 


DETERMINING MARKETS AND DE- 
FINING SALES TERRITORIES—Arthur 
P. Hirose of Newsweek heads a panel of 
experts to examine procedures and con- 
siderations. 


THE SALES EXECUTIVE GIRDS FOR 
HIS JOB—Don G. Mitchell takes the 
measure of the sales manager’s problems 
today and tomorrow. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXPORT 
MARKET—An expert on foreign trade 
will tell about the future of a field little 
known to most sales executives. : 





Don G. Mitchell 


COMPENSATION PLANS FOR SALES- 
MEN—PAil Salisbury of Sales Manage- 
ment will preside over session ‘of case- 
story-and-panel presentation of basic plans 
and factors. 

“APTITUDE TESTS” FOR SELECTING 
SALESMEN—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick of 
RCA Victor wiil objectively analyze this 
moot subject. 

MEASURING THE SALESMAN’S PER- 
FORMANCE—A. L. Nickerson of Socony- 
Vacuum will present a notable case story 
of a plan that really works. 

THE FIRST TEN YEARS AFTER THE 
WAR—Dr. Charles F. Roos of The Econo- 


metric Institute will examine indicated 
developments. 
A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR’ LONG- 


RANGE BUSINESS FORECASTING—Dr. 
Wassily Leontief of Harvard will describe 
a significant new method. 


THE REDUCTION OF DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS—Dean J. J. Madden of New York 
University will head a panel of authori- 
ties on this “hot” problem. 


THE . SELECTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SALES SUPERVISORS— 
R. F. Lovett of Procter & Gamble will tell 
about his company’s work in this key sales 
personnel subject. 
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Two New Courses 


In Packaging Set 
For Next Winter 


Two new packaging courses, similar 
to those conducted last year, will be 
sponsored by AMA in cooperation with 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., in January or February. 

Courses will be of one weé@k’s dura- 
tion, and will be held at Madison. In. 
general, they will cover a review of war- 
time packaging experience and its appli- 
cation to peacetime uses, but the com- 
plete curriculum will be announced 
later. 

Companies which are interested in 
sending representatives should get in 
touch with Henry J. Howlett, Associa- 
tion Secretary, at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, as the number of regis- 
trants is limited. 


Winter Insurance Meeting 
is Canceled; Spring Sessions 
Scheduled for March 12-13 


AMA’s Midwinter Insurance Confer- 
ence, which normally takes place in De- 
cember, has been canceled this year in 
line with the Association’s policy of 
modifying certain conference activities 
to conform to national policy on war- 
time travel. 

Because of this cancellation, dates of 
the Spring Conference of the Insurance 
Division, usually held in June, have 
been advanced to March 12-13, and the 
Planning Council, operating under A. 
M. Schmidt, Insurance Manager, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, has already met 
to consider the program. | Sessions will 
take place at the Hotel New. Yorker. 
New York City. 





Industrial Relations Men 
To Meet February 14-16 


The AMA Midwinter Industrial Re- 
lations Conference will take place in 
Chicago on February 14, 15, and 16, 
1945, at the Palmer House. 


Surveys of membership interests con- 
cerning personnel problems, and Coun- 
cil meetings to arrange the sessions, are 
now in progress. 











